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ABSTRACT 

The focus of this paper is on major trends 
influencing articulation and transfer, with primary attention given 
to statewide influences in translating various features cf 
experiential learning into formal credits. Eleven major trends 
affecting articulation/transfer are identified and discussed. These 
include (1) increasing control of public education by state 
governments; (2) interest and involvement of the federal government 
and national agencies; (3) diversified advanced placement allowances; 
(4) work experience applied toward university or community college 
degrees; (5) development of external degree programs associated with 
new or existing systems of postsecondary education, and degree 
programs ffered by non*educational organizations; (6) alternative 
grading procedures; {7) expansion of multi^unit systems; (8) creation 
of upper-division or upper-level universities; (9) curricular 
diversity in all types of institutions; (10) improved computer 
technology applied to the process of articulation and transfer; and 
(11) greater attention to community college-high school articulation. 
The education profession is under pressure to establish uniform equal 
access and opportunity so as to allow students to pursue individual 
educational goals« Professional educators at the institutional level 
are best able to establish policies toward that end. (Author/JDS) 
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ARTICULATION AND TRAKSFER 
Frederick C, Kintzer 



Every year around 600*000 college students apply for transfer 
to a different Institution. Hariy encounter dlscotiragfiment* endless 
delays* and frustration. Uhere policies are flexible and the transfer 
machinery operates smoothly* the experience Is gratifying. 

The term "articulatlori" represents the series of activities 
accompanying the move from one institution to another. The exchange 
of credits and courses* one of che mechanical processes In the total 
act* is called "transfer." 

In recent years* state agencies* coinnlsslons* and legislatures have 
given Increasing attention to articulation and transfer. According to 
the author's recent study* 39 states now have articulation guidelines 
or transfer policies, Ottier Influences are also contributing to 
changing poHcles^-the Increasing pressure from the federal government* 
growth of upper division or upper level universities* and the Increasing 
diversification of advanced placement allowances. 

This paper focuses on nujor trends Influencing articulation and 
trrinsfer. Primary attention Is given to statewide Influences In trans- 
lating various features of experiential learning Into formal credits. 
Illustrative material Is drawn from all parts of the nation* overseas 
programs of American institutions* and some foreign countries. 

Which students tend to transfer? In addition to the traditional 
group which moves in regular grade sequence from secondary school 
through the two-year college to senior college and university* one 
must refer to the "reverse transfer or drop-down*" the "stop*out or 
returning transfer*" the "double reverse transfer*" the "open-door 
tr^ansfer*" the ''Intercollege-lnterunlverslty transfer*" and the 
"vocatlonal^technlcal education major," The best view of transfer 
types is provided by Will Ingham. The follot^lng table which accompanied 
his working paper prepared for the December 1373 Alrlle House Conference 
on College Transfer presents seven types of transfer students with 
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estimated numbers for each category, While the number of transfers - 
continues to be an unrelenting pressure* the diversity of transfer 
types Is of greater significance In hastening the development of 
flexible articulation guidelines. Willingham uses the phrase ''non- 
traditional transfer" to describe the group that includes - • adults 
who may not have attended college for sonie years* students with unusual 
records Including heavy representation of odd grades or credit awards* 
and transfers from innovative programs that do not conform with familiar 
lower division course work" (Wniingham* 1974, p, a3). 

Represented In this classification are many servicemen who are 
applying to the traditional colleges for advanced credit for their 
experiences In the Armed Seivlces. By clamoring for formal entrance 
into established degrea programs this group Is exerting strong pressure 
for palicy changes, j^uch as expanding the Servicemen's Opportunity 
College (SQC) Program and translating the system of evaluating military 
courses and experiences into fonnal academic degree programs, a project 
of the Conmlssion on Educational Credits of the Anerican Council on 
Education, Credit by examination, early admission to college, work 
experience arrangementsi external degree programs* alternative grading 
procedures* and the "Lrnivers1t^*without*Wa11s" concept are aniong the 
alternatives being d'^veloped and implemented to accimodate non traditional 
students. 
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TABLE 1 

SEVEN TYPES OF TRAHS^ER FlOH AMONG TWO- ANO FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 




Source: Milltngham. 1974, p. 40. 



Trend I 

Increastng Control of Public Education by State Govemnents 

Increasing Involvement of the state government In public education 
appears to be inevitable. While this Influence Is not necessarily 
detrimental* !««hen power becomes centralized In a single state unit 
with lessening Influence from Institutional representatives* policies 
tend to be written with fewer provisions for exceptional occurrences. 
Uniformity of guidelines for all public Institutions invariably results 
In diminishing options for transfer students. 

Cost effectiveness becomes a more vital consideration than educa- 
tional factors* particularly as coordinating boards or agencies become 
advisors to legislators. One result of the reluctance of elected state 
officials to become Involved In politically sensitive issues is the 
transference of power to state conrnlsslons* which can be made scapegoats 
on controversial Issues. Increasingly^ these organizations are assum- 
ing Important decision making roles in state higher education hier- 
archies. 

Currlculuia development has become a state-dominated process. This 
Is especially true in the two-year college and the high school. As 
state<^m(:ndated curricula Increases* power shifts from the schools to 
the state. Decisions on what to offer* how» and where tend to be 
based more on state regulations than on value to students. Detailed 
approval requirements are Invariably listed In state documents not 
only for occupational currir:ula leading to state licensing^ but in 
academic subjects as well* 

During budget lag periods* state funding becomes a crucial con- 
5i<}eration. Community college curriculum committees are all too 
frequently Informed that courses th^ reconntend must qualify for state 
reimbursement. 

Senior colleges and universities are also subject to state 
scrutiny of curriculum and Instruction* but as a rule their course 
offerings and Instructional styles are not as carefully controlled 
by law. This places cotmnlty colleges in a disadvantageous position In 



negotiating articulation agreements. They are again caught in the 
middle-'this time between the state commission and the university. 

In a system of higher education where state funding is of 
considerable proportions! it is to the state's advantage to have a 
cQ^t saving plan of articulation. Legislators say^ with a certain 
degree of logic, that they are entitled to inforrnation dbout the 
success of articulation and transfer since they are expected to 
authorize an intelligent budget for education. Although widely 
understood by educators, information on transfers is not usually well 
grasped by legislators. 

Statewide articulation guidelines are necessary for several 
important reasons: 

1. to enable schools to make policies pertaining to admission* 
size of campus* division enrollments, length of time 
students may h^ve to complete degrees, etc; 

2, to protect educational conrmini ties against internal or 
external self-interest groups by furnishing the entire 
state picture in well publicized guideline statements; 
and 

3.. to establish inst^'tutional role responsibilities to meet 
the needs of state constituencies. 
The appointnent of a conmission or agency, or reappointment of a 
subcoimtittee of the planning group to oversee and coordinate inter- 
institutional relationships would logically follow. Such a sub- 
coumittee could, for example, establish an interinstitutional forum 
for representative conmunication where over duplication of curricula 
and services could be aired and corrected, and cooperative efforts, 
such as student and faculty exchanges or computerized coftiminlcatlon 
systems, might be planned. (Further suggestions may be found in 
Dressel and Faircy. 1972.) 

A *'third party" role of similar dimensions for state comnlsslons 
was developed by delegates to the December 1973 College Transfer 
Conference held at the Airlle Conference Center ir Warrenton. Virglnl 
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Sponsored by the Association Transfer Group and funded by that 

organization* the Carnegie Corporation of ffew York, the Exxon 

Foundation, and the Federal Interagency Conmlttee on Education* 

9^ participants were Invited fr<Hn Institutions* associations* and. 

state and federal agencies involved with higher education* The 

"Third Party" reconmendatlon from the delegate conmUtees was clear 

and direct evidence of their thinking: 

" Third Parties : Although unilateral action 
by an institution and coordination among 
institutions are essential* developing ade- 
quate transfer practices requires assistance 
from other parties at regional* state* national* 
and sometimes international levels. Such 
assistance Includes: providing opportunities 
for Interlnstitutlonal negotiation* legitimizing 
n^w policies* developing assessment Instruments* 
estimating demand* following up on results* 
exchanging infonnation* and funding experiments" 
(Association Transfer Group* 1974* p* 2). 

It Is clear in this statement that assistance from state commissions 

or agencies is vital to developing and maintaining interlnstitutlonal 

articulation and transfer relationships. 

Statewide planning and coordination responsibilities were given 

considerable emphasis by the 1972 Higher Education Amendnents. The 

"1202 Comiissions" mandated In every state by this legislation 

are in some instances given the authority to develop and enforce 

articulation and transfer agreements, in states where educator 

9roups are least effective* the possibility of conmlssion control 

is strongest. 

The most important recommendation by the Association Transfer 
Group was the idea of a single agency in each state to coordinate 
articulation. This* in fact, has been accomplished in practically 
every state* although in'some this responsibility is one among 
multiple assignments. Other recommendations given below {except 
for item three that deals with identification of transfer problems) 
are couched in "third party" phraseology* e.g.* to assemble repre- 
sentatives, assist institutions* and encourage intrastate cooperation. 

6 
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To State Agencies 

One Agency 

By legislative or executive authority* establish 
and designate one agency at the state level to 
coordinate all matters relating to transfer. 

Meetings 

Assemble representatives of all postsecondary 
institutions involved in sending or receiving 
students* to meet on a regular basis for the 
purpose of resolving problems \4lth respect to 
itinerant students* 

Data 

Establish procedures to collect data that will 
Identify specific transfer problems and their 
locus* 

Funding 

Reconmend procedures for allocating state funds 
and for awarding student financial aid to 
assure equitable opportunity for all full-^time 
and part-time students continuing their education* 
Give particular attention to the higher costs 
of Instruction for upper^division students* 
tuition equalization for transfer and native 
students* and the portability of financial aid 
between institutions*; 

Guidelines 

Assist institutions to develop guidelines for 
solving problems of the itinerant student in 
an orderly* organized* and responsible manner* 
and provide for continuing machinery to implement 
the guidelines and to evaluate and correct 
procedures*. 

Incentives and Assessment 

Encourage intrastate cooperation by suggesting 
specific goals that would represent progress* 
providing incentives and rewarding achievement 
of goals. 

Information Ketwork 

Work with the Education Commission of the States 
(ECS) to develop an information network display- 
ing statewide postsecondary educational resources 
for potential students* using a decentralized 
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counseling staff and sophisticated computer 
services (Association Transfer Group^ 1974^ 
pp. 3*4), 

The final citation, "Infonnation Network*'* referring to the 
Education Comnisslon of the States (ECS) suggests the need for 
cooperative arrangements among and between states*. Expansion of 
regional agencies including the Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education (WICHE), the Southern Regional Education Board 
(SREB), and the New England Board for Higher Education (NEBHE) 
continues the drift toward governmental control of education. 

The federal government, the courts* and various national 
Interest groups are more responsible for this trend than internal 
state organizations (Bender, 1975), Although Bender's comnent 
referred to the total higher education scene, the point he makes on 
federal government influence* both direct through legislation 
and court decisions and subtle through grants and the stranglehold 
of bureaucratic machinery* is applicable to the future of articulation 
and transfer. 



Trend 11 

Interest and InvoWetnent of the Federal Government and National 
Agencies 

The apprehension expressed with regard to state domination over 
articulation end transfer is also applicable to the federal govemmer.t- 
While the federal government has been the single greatest new 
force affecting the course of development of higher education 
(Carnegie Conmisslon on Higher Education* 1973)* pressure has not 
as yet been extensivtily exerted In the area of articulation and 
transfer* 

Those who now call for federal action feel that the Federal 
Government has the right to influence the direction of articulation 
particularly in those states receiving tnost extensive financial 
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support for higher education (Burt, 1972)* Protagonists of this 

argument point to discrlmfnatton against out-of-state applicants 

through higher fee structures maintatned by colleges and universities. 

Opponents feel that pubtfc colleges and unlversf tfes regardless of 

sane federal subslijy have overriding responsibility for first 

servicing the state* regional* and local citizenry* thereby justifying 

a higher out-of-state tuition. 

The College Transfer Conference found an "other party" role for 

federal-level organizations equally vital as that for state-level 

groups. Except for +^e "first party*' action reconmendations presented 

under ^'Research on New Paths to Credit," other suggestions connote 

the role of a catalyst and support agen^ rather than one of leadership 

In the sense of cont*^l: 

To Legislators and Federal Executive Agencies 

Research on new Paths to Credit 

Undertake or fund research on nontraditional 
education that focuses on; numbers of 
institutions and students involved in 
various categories of nontraditional educational 
experiences; identification of model approaches 
to the effective evaluation of competence-based* 
as compared with process-based* educational 
experiences; conversion of nontraditional 
experience into credit units or other academic 
"counters" with recognized equivalency for 
degree candidates; and alternative routes 
to degrees such c% t^e credit bank and related 
external degree progrants* 

Ififomatlon Systems 

Support the development of repository systems 
(reference catalogs) of institutional programs 
and transfer policies, to serve itinerant 
students as a widely available and continually 
updated profile of such Institutional 
characteristics. 

Brokerage Services and Advisement Centers 

Encourage the Education Commission of the 
States to draft model state or regional 
educational advisement centers or "brokerage 
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services*', , , (Association Transfer 
Group* 1974, p, 4), 

The College Transfer Conference delegates wisely reserved 
leadership type recomnendatlons for national organizations. Among 
the most Important considerations for national organizations Is the 
Information network Idea, in one of the Conference working papers^ 
Martoranai a well-known leader In higher education with a broad 
background In conmunity college education, decried the 9enera1 lack 
of useful data on the mobtle'^tudenti and advocated a linkage— 
perhaps a record keeping linkage— connecting Institutions (Martorana^ 
1974). The same notion was Introduced In question form by Burt. 
He asked, '*What Is the possibility and desirability for establishing 
an orderly system for collection of national data concerning 
the undergraduate college transfer student and how could this be 
accomplished?" (1972, p. 108). Burt described the possible roles 
of various agencies of the Federal Government as well as the Research 
Division of the American Council on Education In planning a national 
data collection system. 

One of th' :ost comonly reported problems Is the assessment 
of nonclassroof„ earning with a number of educational agencies 
working in this area. The Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools (sacs) and the Western Association of Schools and Colleges 
(WASC) have activated committees with the responsibility of establish- 
ing procedures for awarding degree credit for extra-Institutional 
learning. Two national studies are underway. The Center for 
Research and Development in Higher Education at the University of 
California, Berkeley, 1s assessing various methods for extending 
postsecondary education: 

1. external study of traditional degree curricula; 

2. new curricula and degrees to extend postsecondary 
education; 

3. new time dimensions for learning; and 

10 
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4. forms that provide extensive credit for previous 
achievement and experience (H^er, 1975, p. 9). 



The other national stu(Jy Is the Cooperative Assessment of Experiential 
Learning (GAEL), sponsored by the Educational Testing Service and 
funded by the Carnegie Corporation. CAEL's overall objectives include 
improving methods of assessing work and life experier^ce learning, 
to facilitate the development of non traditional programs, and to 
Insure the credibility of credentials earned through those programs. 
Ten task force institutions are currently involved: Antioch 
College (Ohio), San Francisco State Ltniversity, Conmunity College of 
Vermont, El Paso Coirmunity College (Texas), Empire State College 
(New York), Florida International University* Framinghbiii State 
College (Massachusetts), Minnesota Metropolitan State College, 
New College (University of Alabama), and Thomas A. Edison College 
(New Jersey). For the most part, these institutions are already 
comitted to Innovative education. Kowever, the 160 other member 
Institutions serve as an assembly to review and utilize CAEL 
developed materials in establishing their own learning progr^s. 

During its Initial year of operation, CAEL developed guidelines 
in four priority areas; 



1. Assessment of Interpersonal Sk111s--classify" 
ing occupational roles according to their 
working relationship with people, data* or 
other tangible measurement instruments and 
assessing their applicability to undergraduate 
programs. 

2. Use of a Portfolio--desior>*>d a guide for 
students on how to compi a portfolio and 
criteria for faculty evaluation. 

3. Assessment of Learning Outcomes of Work 
Experienced-defining occupational competencies 
and how they apply to objectives in higher 
education. 

4. Use of Expert Judgment to Assess Learning 
Outcomes— relying on an authoritative 
source rather than using objective measures 
in evaluating highly Individualized learning 
(Educational Testing Service, 1975a, p. 1). 




GAEL* it should be emphasized* does not Intend to standardize 
procedures for assessing individual learning* Rather* the project^s 
aim is to identify prototypes which would be applicable to a variety 
of student types and learning situations (Educational Testing Service* 
1975b), 

The American Council on Education's Office on Educational Credit 
has considerable experience 1n evaluating and translating military 
courses and experiences. Its most recent investigation of relating 
military occupational specialty skills to those acquired through 
apprenticeship training and formal course work has resulted in three 
categories of criteria, 

1, Antecedent Data 

An "antecedent" is ariy condition existing 
prior to teaching and learning which may 
relate to outcomes. The status of a 
student prior to his taking a course* e,^,* 
his aptitude* previous education* and 
experience* is an important and complex 
antecedent. Other examples of antecedent 
conditions are facilities* equipments and 
personnel necessary to the teaching of a 
course. 

2, Transaction Data 

"Transactions" are encounters of student 
with teacher* student with learning naterials 
and resources* student with student* counselor 
with stuo(*nt» potential employer with teacher- 
all the succession of engaganents that 
constitute the process of education. Examples 
are the presentation of film and other audio- 
visual media* a class discussion* the working 
of a laboratory problem* and the administration 
of a test. 

3, Outconii6S Oata 

"Outcomes" are those abilities* achievements* 
attitudes* and aspirations of a student 
resulting from an educational experience 
(Hiller and Sullivan* 1974* p* xv), 

These criteria are based on a congruence- contingency model developed 

by Stake (1967). - 
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other materials developed for the Guida to the Evaluation of 

Educational Experiences in the Armed Services include guidelines fr-* 

detertninin9 semester credit hours: 

1. One semester credit hour for each fifteen hours 
of classroom contact plus thirty hours of outside 
preparation or the equivalent; or 

2^ One semester credit hour for each thirty hours 
of laboratory wrk plus necessary outside 
preparation or its equivalent^ nonitally expected 
to be fiftee-i hours; or 

3, One semester credit hour for rwt less than forty- 
five hour^ of shop instruction (contact hoi^rs) 
or the equivalent (Killer and Sullivan* 1974» 
p. xvl). 

Evaluators are asked to exercise professional judgment and consider 
only those portions of a course that can be equated with civilian 
post- secondary curricula (Conrniiision on Educational Creditt 1975). 

The office has also developed a series of four-course category 
definitions to utilize In making credit recomnendations. Broad 
agreement amon9 institutions contanplating joining a data t>ank 
predicated on a similar series of definitions would be a mandatory 
first step: 

K Vocational -Certificate . Vocational education 
course >vork may be identified In terms of 
tota' .ontact hours or semester credit hours. 
The primary objective of vocational education 
Is to prepare the individual for employment 
on a prescribed job. Sptjclalized course 
content and shop training are more procedural 
than analytical. Related courses are urually 
described as applied; that is> practical 
applications of the subject matter have been 
selected to illustrate the principles being 
presented. The purpose of this training is 
to develop the manual and cognitive skills 
required for successful job performance. 

2< Technical-Associate Degree (including lower 
division-baccalaureate ). The associate 
degree category includes not only courses de- 
signed for an occupational goal but also intro- 
ductory-level course work transferable 
to a baccalaureate program. Occupationally- 

13 
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oriented courses at this level prepare 
a student to function as a technician ^n 
a particular subject matter field. A hall- 
^ mark of technical Instruction is its 

analytical nature* requiring sophistication 
in language* mathematics* and science. 
Emphasis Is on learning* through laboratory^ 
based instruction* principles that have 
broad* judgmental application. 

3. Upper Division-Baccalaureate Dearee . Upper 
division collegiate courses generally en- 
compass specialization that Is theoretical 
or analytical beyond the introductory levvl. 
Successful performance by students normally 
requires prior collegiate stiJdy In the area 
of specialization. 

^. Graduate Degree . Graduate courses tend to be 
heavily oriented tob/ard independent study* 
original research^ critical analysis* and 
the scholarly and professional application 
of the specialized knowledge within a 
disc!, ine (Miller and Sullivan* 1574* p. xvl). 

As state and federal governmental agencies engage In "first 

party*' articulation and transfer activities* controls are inevitably 

exacted* thus weakening Institutional authority and threatening 

interlnstltutlonal relationships. On the other handi the mrk of 

the national educational agencies* university centersi and private 

corporations tends to direct the locus of power toward Institutions 

where it belongs. 



Trend 111 

Diversified Advanced Placement Allowances 

The diversification of advanced placement allowances Is* after 
state governments* the next most significant of the trends Influencing 
articulation and transfer. Credit for off-campus and prior learning 
experiences Is currently awarded: (1) through an examination 
procedure* (2) for nonclassroom and work experiences* and (3) t>y 
an^external degree program. 

14 
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The College Entrance Examination Board's Influence continues 
to be the most popular method of establishing advanced credit by 
examination. In 1973-74* more than 80*000 Individuals took CLEP 
excmlnations sponsored by over 1*500 collegiate institutions as 
measurements of competencies generally required 1n the first coUeqlate 
year. 

Chrlst^Janer (1972) describes a number of adaptations of this 
program employed by institutions In all parts of the country. 
Several of the more unusual efforts are the Florida Atlantic University's 
Faculty Scholars Program xhlcii allows university placement of high 
school graduates through CLEP examinations, the University of Nebraska's 
Bootstrap Program permitting military personnel advanced standing* 
widespread use of CLEP throughout the vast University of Texas system* 
and statewide developments in Utah. Committing on the rapid growth 
of the CEEB program* Christ-Janer justifies its real and potential 
value: 



"CLEP [he concludes] now provides a working 
concept* a tested set of tools* and has helped 
to create a new educational climate in which 
the full execution of credit by examination can 
be made a reality" (Christ-Janer* 1972. p. 171). 



While the spectacular success of the College Level Examirration 
Program is partially due to superior advertising* the quality of 
the General Examination tests has attracted broad support from 
institutions and consortia* as well as employers. Subject examinations 
measure expected outcomes of specific college courses. Although 
acceptance policies differ considerably among Institutionsi many 
accept the recodmendations established b> the Commission on 
Accreditation of Service Experience (CASE* recently replaced by the 
Conmlsslon on Educational Credit). Development of local norms 
is encouraged to supply realistic regional situations. A number 
of large city public libraries are now also using the CLEP system 
for collegiate degree credit In their adult education programs. 

CLEP is only one of the many ways credits may now be earned 
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for out-of-class or off-campus experiences. According to reports 
on the nontradltlonal study movement conducted In 1972 at the Berkel^ 
Center for Research and Developeitent in Higher Education in cooperation 
with the Conmisslon on Nontraditional Study* &9 percent of the 
responding Institutions Uj;e at least one of these standardized tests: 

Advanced Placement Program tests^ 

College-Level Exdinination Program (CLEP) tests* 

USAFI Subject Standarized Tests* 

CEES or ACT Achievement tests* 

Cooperative Testing Service (ETS) 

or Cooperative foreign Language Tests* 

Testing Programs in the professions* and 

College Proficiency Examination Program 
(CPEP) of Hew York State (Ruyle and 
Geiselman* 1974* p- 64). 

Almost two-thirds reported the use of ACT and CLEP. In tenns of 

transfer credit* about three-fourths of the senior institutions 

accepted APP scores and not quite two-thirds accepted CLEP tests 

taken elsewhere. 

Heavy use is also made of special examinations prepared and 
administered within institutions. About three^fourths of those 
using tests grant credit for institutional proficiency or equivalency 
examinations* special departmental tests* end-of-course tests 
without course enrollment, and oral examinations or Interviews, 
The first-named is employed by fully half and the second by almost 
half of the reporting schools (Ruyle and Geiselman* 1974). 

This glimpse of the Berkeley Center's comprehensive studies 
demonstrates the widespread interest In translating nontradi tlonal 
educational opportunities. However* college credit is still 
rarely granted for work experience before college or by examination 
for specific courses* and time and space flexibilities do not 
frequently characterize the p>x>graras. 

While the Berkeley Center studies indicate at least one 
non- traditional program in every state* only scattered opportunities 
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are available in thfniy populated states. It Is In these 
areas of the country wh^re cooperative institutional planning 
bolstered by statewide agency coordination Is badly needed. 

Such planning Is obviously further advanced in states where 
transfer potential populations demand expand^ opportunities. The 
state of New York Is far advanced In providing credit earning 
alternatives; master, planning by the Board of Regents* staff was 
a significant reason for Hev York^s present leadership position. 
For example, a baccalaureate college, comnunity college* and 
high school— on a tri-level basis— have developed a cooperative 
program that allows the student to take ^idvanc^ placanent courses 
in high school that will be accepted for credit. in the colleges. 
A regional learning service in an eleven-county area has 
been established to encourage the developanent of cooperative 
programs between schools and colleges. An external high school 
diploma will be offered and the necessary resources and counseling 
for Its achlevencnt provided. A private university has developed 
cooperative academic arrar^ements with business, industrial^ 
professional associations* and governmental agencies* which allows 
academic credit foreknowledge and skills acquired through on-the-Job 
training* Inplant courses and programs* and military educational 
experiences, 

Nonde^ree credit for off-campus experiences 13 also an 
active program in some states. Continuing Education Units 
(CEU's)* develop^ by the National Task Force on the Continuing 
Education Unit* are credits earned from workshops* conferences* et, al. 
which are available to adults. Although not reconmended for 
formal credit* these can become a part of one's total education 
record. 

A military agency called the Defense Activity for Non-Traditional 
Education Support (DAWTES) is another example of an organization 
serving as a brokerage for a special clientele^ DANTES maintains 
records of service personnel who have taken USAFI* CLEP* and GEO 
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examinations and makes them available to institutions. Since 
July 1, 1974* this organization has been offering these tests 
at a nominal charge (Hlller and Sullivan, 1974). 

Trend IV 

Work Experience Applied Toward University- or CCTnrmjnftv CoTleoe^ ' 
Awarded Degrees 

Although cooperative (work experience) education began at 
the turn of the century it has grown at only a moderate rate. 
The help of funding agencies in the late 1960's gave Impetus 
to the development and accreditation of these programs in comunity 
colleges and senior institutions. Transferring such credit from 
two* to four-year colleges is less fre<iuently practiced. Credit 
transfer Is most easily accomplished when the negotiating institutions 
alrea(ly have cooperative ediKzation programs^ and the directors 
share cotimon Philosophies. Location of the institutions can also 
be advantageous. Chase (1971) refers to a few coUegeb which 
utilize the same employers* so that the receiving senior college 
can continue transfer students on the same jobs and In similar work 
study schedules. These arrangements allow the transfer student 
an advantage e<|ual to that of his "local" coinpet1tor--the 
opportunity to remain three or more years with the same employer. 

Other projects Include cooperative arrangecnents between 
colleges and the Armed Services* private industry* and with unions 
in the form of apprenticeship programs* All of tfiese efforts 
are concerned with the transfer of credits earned in work experience 
education £er se. Such interinstitutional arrangements* however* 
usually grant block credit on an elective or nonadditive basis. 
When the credit is prenegotiated as a degree requirement preferred 
elective* the transfer units are then meaningful to the student. 
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Trend V 

Development of External Degree Programs Associated wHh Hew or 
Existing Systems of Postsecondarv Education^ and Degree Programs 
Offered by fton- Educational Organizations 

Developed partially because of pressure from groups un- 
serviced by traditional institutions, the external degree concept* 
including programs by industry and governmental agencies began 
to take shape in the late ig60*s. Providing options to traditional 
university models also offers promising solutions to other higher 
education problems such as student revolts accompanied by high 
drop**out rates* general distrust of academic traditions* and the 
worsening budget crisis. 

An important development was a nontraditlonal degree program pro- 
posed by the College Entrance Examination Boan) and the Educational Test- 
ing Service* which included a degree to be offered fcy a national comntss- 
ion c lied "The National University.'* Mounting interest led to the 
establislnnent of the Commission on Non-Traditional Study in ig71. 

A year later* six major models of nontraditional external 
degree programs were outlined Dy Vall^ (1972) in his essay 
prepared for the Contnlsston. A word about the programs and 
institutions advocating the plan should point out the potential 
for change in the traditional practice of articulation and transfer 
policy. 

The Acfaninistratiye-Facilitation Model is considered the simplest 
and most contiK)n* since an established institution or organization 
creates a unit to serve a new clientele, but under its pre**existing 
degree program. The School of General Studies at Columbia University 
and Australian universities (some of which allow a considerable 
amount of correspondence study) are examples. 

The overseas program of the Los Angeles Coonunity College 
District is a clear illustration of the administrative facilitation 
model. In July 1975* the district became the prime contractor with 
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the federal government to offer conmunlty college courses to 
mllttairy personnel who can now earn Associate in Arts decrees or 
Career Education Certificates In exactly the *aine manner as In 
any other of the Los Angeles District colleges. The only 
aMsslon requlrenent Is the capability to benefit from a course 
of study. 

Transferability of units is also regularized* A maximum of 
48 semester units may be transferred Into the overseas division 
from other colleges or universities (Los Angeles Community Colleges 
Overseas* 1975)* Since work provided is considered to be equal 
in quality throughout the district* overseas credits earned in 
academic classes are accepted by senior institutions according 
to distrlctwide. university articulation agreements, lACC 
Overseas participates in the Servicemen's Opportunity College 
(SOC) Program! which Includes a high degree of transfer credit 
flexibility. 

Universities and colleges are no longer the only organizations 
providing postsecondary education. Baccalaureate degrees are now 
offered by some of the nation's largest corporations, including IBH. 
General Electric, and ATiT, Proprietary profit-making corporations 
claim over two mllMon students. The University of Massachusetts 
recently announced acceptance of a master's degree program in 
management proposed by Arthur D, Little Corporation, the prominent 
worldwide consulting flnn (Wilms* 1974). 

Sell and Howell Corporation, among other Industries* has 
ex})anded its associate and baccalaureate degree programs to accc^odate 
employees in home study courses. Open adnlssion is practiced in 
these heme study schools as well as in the degree programs, requiring 
in the latter only a high school diploma or GEO certification. Home 
study studeiits may transfer readily into the resident school six- 
quarter technician programs. The Bell and Kowell effort is unusual 
in its design since relatively strong credence is given to general 
education. Baccalaureate degrees offered in electronics engineering 
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technology at seven or more institutes contain English* cornnunication* 
and Ktimanitles courses amounting to one-tenth of the total degree 
units and another tenth In economicsi managementi and other business 
administration specializations (Dohertyi 1973), 

The Independent studies Adult Degree Program of the University 
of South Florida Is an Illustration of The Hodes-of-LeamIng Model 
where a university develops a special program to serve a nontradltlonal 
clientelev Independent study* Intemshlpsi the use of a variety of 
media* as well as credit for "r&gular courses*' characterize this 
approach. There Is often no time limit for completion of d&gree 
worki since studies are individually determined. Other examples 
Include the British Open University* the Unlverslty-wlthout-Walls 
sponsored by the Union for Experimenting Colleges and Universities 
headquartered at Antioch* Ohio* the Open Access Study Plan developed 
by the Atlantic Institute of Education in Eastern Canada* and the 
National Urt>an Studies Program sponsored by the Federal Department 
of Housing and Urban Development which was also referred to as a 
"Unlversity-without-Walls" (Wachs* 1972), ^ 

The latter project* originally planned to meet the educational 
needs of government employees* has since expanded to Include overseas 
military personnel and special programs for various groups offered 
by participating colleges and universities. The University of 
Oklahoma program is the oldest (1964) and the most traditional. 
Others such as the Central Michigan University model are more 
flexible academically. 

Flexibility on the part of the program manager or coordinator 
appears to be the k^ to these *'Universities-w1thout-Walls.** 
Interested institutions are encouraged to adopt a highly flexible 
format perhaps Including formal seminars with on-the-job apprentice 
training and work experience. Cooperating universities are further 
encouraged to develop systems of credU-by- examination and to 
allow credit for life experiences. The HUD model and similar 
programs are serving a catalytic role In furthering the cause of 
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nontraditlonal education. 

Under The Examination Model the sponsoring organization^ such 
as the University of London or the Regents External Baccalaureate 
Degree Program of the state University of New York* provides 
examinations to externally located students under the same specifica- 
tions as its own campus students. Candidates prepare through 
institutions offering approved courses and hy correspondence. 

External degree programs developed by the Regents of the State 
University of New York are among the most significant In terms 
of scope* breadth of allowances, and usage. Credit toward a Regents 
External Degree is considerec* upon completion of: 

1. college courses from regionally accredited 
Institutions of higher learning takin either 
on campus or through correspondence; 

2. proficiency exatn1nat1onsj 

3. military service school courses; and 

4. special assessment of knowledge gained 
from experience, Independent study* or 
other nontraditlonal approaches to education 
(The University of the State of New York* 
ig73, pp. 9-10), 

These criteria correspond to the rationale for nontraditlonal 
learning developed by the American Cotincil on Education and now 
used as a guide by the Office on Educational Credit, This rationale 
includes knowledge and competencies gained from; (1) life experiences 
not associated wiUi fonnal schooling* employment* military service* 
etc,f (2) educational institutions^ including the military and employ- 
ment, and (3) experiences involving innovational methodology* such 
as field experiences* and professional or nonprofessional tutoring 
(Miller, 1974). 

An institution or agency which evaluates candidates* total 
experiences and prescribes further requirements tliat can be satisfied 
by a variety of means conforms to The ValidatiOr: Model . The 
International University for Independent Study developed by the 
Acadeiny for Educational Development is an example, Heayy use is 
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made of CLEPi Advar'ted Placement Exaninationsi New York College 
Proficiency Examinations! and completed military courses. 

The Syracuse Regional Learning Service, while not a degree-award- 
ing Institution or agency. Is an adaptation of thf validation model. 
The center, as envisioned by Bailey and Macy (1974)^ would serve 
In an entrepreneural capacity by providing an assessment of prior 
experiences and suggesting where the Individual might receive 
formal credit. 

The Credits Model . an Institution or agency which awards degrees 
based on nontradlt'ional education experiences. Sas no American 
counterpart. A partial equivalent, however, exists In the work of 
the Contnlsslon on Accreditation of Service Experiences (CASE) 
of the American Council on Education. Recently renamed the Commission 
on Educational Credit, the newly constituted body continues the 
responsibilities of CASE In evaluating formal military training 
programs, formulating reccfrmendatlons on the use of CLEP. and admin- 
istering the General Education Development (GED) Testing Service. 
Through Its Guide to .he Evaluation of Educatio n;!! Experiences In 
the Armed Services {rtiller and Sullivan. 1974). the comnlsslon 
continues to provide colleges, agencies, and private employers 
with information on military courses with suggested credit values. 
Assessment of military learning Is made by course evaluators from 
educational* professional* and Industrial organizations. The credits 
model Is accurately represented by activities of the British 
Council for National Academic Awards established In 1964 to administer 
and to award full degrees, including graduate decrees. 

In The Co.iiplex-S.yst e ms Model , a regular degree-granting 
university may expand its degree pattern by combining one or more of the 
foregoing types to accomodate a new group. Empire State College, a 
much publicized institution without a camp;is which is sponsored by 
the State University of New York* is perhaps the best known example. 
Credit for employment* research, conmunlty service* or formal work 
taken on SUNV campuses is available. 
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Aquinas College in Grand RapldSi Michlgani offers an associate 
or baccalaureate degree for adults in which life experiences can 
be translated Into academic credits, fiamed "Individually Designed 
Education for Adults" (IDEA)i the program allows students to receive 
full credit for showing competency in whatever life experience 
is significant to them (Trivett* 1075). 

The University of California Extended University Program is 
a statewide plan to serve a new group within the existing degree 
granting framework. Inaugurated In 1972 as a three-year pilot 
project* the Extende<l University* unlike the University Extension 
Division is fully Integrated with the academic university system. 
All degree programs are offered by regular academic departments 
or units of the nine campuses* and regular ladder rank faculty are 
employed as teachers. The "new group** of students defined as 
*'qualifie<l4 part-^time* older* working Californians*" are considered 
fully matriculated students enrolled on a part-time basis in a 
particular bachelor's or master's degree program (University of 
California* Office of the President* 1975). During the 1974-75 
year* over 1600 Extended University students enrolled in 23 programs 
on seven of the nine campuses and at 33 off-campus locations. 
Many courses are multidlsciplinary and multicampus by design. 
Experimentation with new or modified teaching methods Is encouraged* 
including computer assisted instruction* Independent stu^y* and 
television. 

Traditional admissions criteria are used in virtually all of 
the programs. However* a systeni for evaluating nontraditional 
learning experiences has been developed for the Bachelor of Social 
Ecology offered by the Irvine Campus. 

The Extended University has initiated California's first 
intet-se^ental learning center as a cooperative venture with the 
State University and Colleges System. The Ventura Learning Center 
serves as an off-campus degree program headquarters as well as 
a counseling center in conjunction with the \(entura County Comunity 
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College District, Hultfmedia instruction is employed for classroom 
and Individual study. 

Financing 1s> again, the most difficult problem. State funding 
for the Extended University for 197S-76 was not approve<l by the 
Governor* leaving the University Board of Regents to find other 
monies to keep alive this valuable resource. 

Another representative of a statewide model is the "open university*' 
planned in 1973 by the University of Wisconsin System. More recently 
named the Regents Statewide University, Its primary goal is to 
provide college-level study and baccalaureate degrets for part-time 
adults. In taking advantage of existing educational units In the 
state* the Regents Statewide University would offer a competency- based 
program in life studies (emphasizing competencies In nonwork life 
roles), an advisor network of conmonity-based educational counselors* 
a research and develofwient unit, and a staff development program. 
The unit-designed external degrees will be field or professionally 
oriented. 

Competencies for the Bachelor of Life Studies degree are repre- 
sented t>y six areas; 

1 , Interpersonal relationship competencies- - 
group problem solving, team planning* parent- 
child relationships* etc.; 

2, Ciyic and conniunltv competencies —citizenship 
roles* state government awareness* local 
government concerns, etc* 

3, Self-develoPPient competencies - -examination of 
values* attitudes and beliefs, recreational 
activities and cultural involvement* etc; 

4, Understanding cultures* nations and ethnicity - 
comparative social change* international 
relations, native American culture* etc,; 

5, Understanding environmental relationships- - 
environmentai degradatloni ecosystems* 
pollution physical resources, technologies* 
etc; and 

6, Understanding the world of wor;c- 'Culture of work 
and of class* industrial and labor relations* 
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productioni consumer tehaviori etc. (University 
of Wisconsin System, 1973, p< 2B), 

While temporarily slowed by curtailments In stataride funding, the 

University of Wisconsin Systen niay designate one university as the 

^ "Regents Statewide University for Open Education" (University of 

Wisconsin System, ig73 and 1974). 

Many educators believe that the greatest effect of the external 

degree will be Us influence on the internal degree. A similsr 

judgment could be made concerning Its predictable effect on artlcu* 

tatlon and transfer practices, particularly when a nonpunltfve 

grading system is employed. At present, M best a transfer applicant 

can hope for Is peirmlsslon to take equivalency examinations. The 

pressure of large numbers of people requesting advanced standing In 

traditional universities, especially those petitioning for credit 

for Isolated courses taken without a degree declaration^ will 

constitute strong motivation for greater flexibility and simplification 

In transfer acceptance practices. 

Trend VI 

Alternative Grading Procedures 

Alternative grading procedures resulting primarily from the 
academic unrest of the 1960's are now commonplace In American 
hlgh'^r education. Pass/no pass, the most cownon nomenclature 
for the new grading system. Is now more frequently used In conjunction 
with a letter grade system than as the only pattern. An AACRAO- 
sponsored study of alinost 1,700 institutions showed In over li330 
responses that only two percent used an alternative grading system, 
while half continued a ccmmitment to letter grading, and approinmatety 
46 percent supported both traditional and nontradltional systems 
(American Association of Collegiate Registrars and AcJnissions Officers. 
1971). 

Although nonpunltlve grading options have been adopted by many 
institutions, the degree of usage Is limited and often considered 
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temporary or experimental. At the same time^ these practices are 
not reported to be popular among <M>ilecie and university students. 
Lack of reciprocity In transferring pass-fall classes from school 
to school Is one of the primary reasons for student reticence. 
This Is particularly true of graduate schools which accept only 
a 11ni1te<l number of pass-^fall options* If ariy» since In many 
respects they remain especially tradition-ridden in terms of student 
evaluati on. 

According tc evaluation experts^ criterion-referenced testing 
Is the heart of nontradltlonal stu4y^ Since cnterlon^referenced 
measur^ent Is based on task perfomuince at a predetennlned competency 
leveli ft Is pertinent to the Individualized character of non- 
traditional learning. Strict adherence to levels of compari^jon 
rather than to individual degrees of accomplishment continues to 
meet with strong student and faculty resistance. The Individuality 
of nontradltlonal programs demands explicit evaluation criteria, 
(See Cohen* 1969 and Warren^ 1974,) 

Until both sending and receiving institutions shift from 
arbitrarily-established goals to a competency orientation* non- 
traditional programs will have difficulty developing on a sound 
and lasting basis. Only then will transfer of such credits cease 
to be a h1t-or-m1s$ situation. 

Trend VII 

Expansion of Multiunit Systems 

Rapid expansion of multiunit syst^s of higher education 
characterized the past decade, While somewhat curtailed at present 
by lagging capital for construction and static enrollmentsi the 
trend toward larger &nd larger clusters of institutions united^ 
more or less> under a single administration continues. Since 1960^ 
California alone has formalized an enormously complex system of 
centrally governed state universities and colleges and eight 
comprehensive campuses of the University of California. In addition* 
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the canmunlty college system created a record number of muHiunIt 
districts and new colleges In a decade and a half* to a current 
total of 20 districts comprising 49 separate Institutions, 

Although this governance pattern Is found In a wide variety of 
settings* Us expansion Is most rapid In the dense uroan centers 
of the country. The major problems of multlunit systems are similar 
to those of big city govemment^^problens of cornnunicdtlon* diminishing 
local autonod^y* and centralized decision making, 

A report published several years ago In The Chronicle of Higher 
Education prepared by a federally initiated p^nel described the 
multiunlt organizational style as a pressure that has , . accelerated 
the trend to homogeneity* diminished the sense of campus identity 
and solidarity* eroded the t^^e of the president* encouraged the 
rise of system-wide Interest groups* and set the stage for the 
politicizing of the university" {"Proposals for Higher Education 
By Federally Initiated Panel*" H71* p. 6), 

Difficulties inherent In this style tend to complicate smooth 
articulation and transfer,"^ Poor communication between the central 
office staff and the unit leadership* as well as unit faculties* 
often results in ill^deflned responsibility for articulation. 
Conflicts in interest are generated when system policy impinges or 
the Individuality of units. 

Similar difficulties confront accrediting agencies and 
articulation contnlttees. Like accreditation* the process of 
articulation is most effectively applied to institutions rather than 
systems, Just as regional or state accrediting agencies concentrate 
on individual campuses within systems* so should articulation 
cormittees or cofrniissions focus on the local units. While broad 
district or system policy should outline the extent and limitations 
of general articulation agreements* the primacy of institutions 
rnjst prevail to avoid confusion and delay in making decisions on 
transfer cases, 

Interinstitiitional relationships are particularly important in 
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major field articuldtion so long as campus faculties retain the 
privilege of specifying their own requirements. The concept of 
faculty responsibility for developing major field curricula is 
deeply engrained. Since such decisions remain with the faculty* 
they should necessarily be heavily involved in policy determination. 

For example* negotiation on major field (upper division) 
requirements is between UCLA departmental representatives and similar 
groups at Los Angeles City College* not between tte administrative 
staffs of the University of California system and the Los Angeles 
Conmunlty College District. In matters of general education (lower 
division) and many major prerequisites* the systen staffs are much 
more visible. The formation of guidelines for course and credit 
transfer through a centralized representative agency 1s primarily 
an institutional matter. 

The development of the cluster college concept has complicated 
the articulation and transfer process. Comnion elenents associated 
with multlunit systems support the contention that transfers are 
an Institutional responsibility! not the mission of the central 
administration whose work should be focused on developing and coordin- 
ating guidelines of district-wide or university-wide significance. 
Internal clusters of institutions within multlunit systems confuse 
the articulation process through unit Individuality and decentralized 
responsibility. For example* Evergreen College* one of the recent 
additions to the conmunity college *"c1uster family*** is actually 
a new college within an established multlunit distr1ct--San Jose 
Community College Districti California. Again* the cluster concept 
is contained within the one campus of the district. Each of four 
centers offers both occupational and academic curricula* including 
general education. Rather than an a<bn1nistrat1ve realignment* 
the change is focused on curriculum and instruction. According to 
the superintendent: 

"Instructors of varying disciplines and occupations 
are housed together* work together, get to know 
and understand one another* and consequently have 
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as their m jor focus institutional rather 
than departmental goals. The design of the 
cluster Is sufficiently flexible to permit 
change and modification in both structure 
and program with relative ease. 

The concept also facilitates movement away from 
compartmentalized knowledge an'i toward interrelated 
knowledge. This is nrore apt to occur when instruc- 
tors of various disciplines communicate with one 
another rather than with instructors teaching the 
same course'* (Harperi 197Si p. 4), 

Receiving institutions will predictably be concerned that the 
interest in integration of ideas will result in the mixing of 
academic and career courses » and that programs will be launched 
quickly without full comnuni cation, 

A decade earlieri the Santa Cruz canipiis (vf the University of 
California opened as a series of undergraduate liberal arts residential 
colleges. Designed to be the center of undergraduate life and 
the focus of faculty attention, the colleges {now numbering eight) 
from the beginning have held to articulation and transfer procedures 
differing considerably from the other university campuses. In the 
spirit of a cluster arrangement, Santa Cruz maintains a nonpunitive 
grading system which* in itself, requires a different articulation 
understanding. Greater flexibility is also maintained in the 
acceptance of ccmunity college general education courses. 

To facilitate the development of the Santa Cruz campus, as 
well as the San Diego and Irvine campuses^ university-wide articulation 
and transfer guidelines were developed to allow a greater degree 
of campus autonomy. 

Experimentation is closely associated with the cluster concept, 
Johnston College* opened as the first cluster college of the University 
of Redlands, is a clear example. Recognized for unorthodox procedures 
with all college consensus decisionmaking, faculty-student learning 
contracts* and a written evaluation system, the college faced 
articulation problems similar to UC Santa Cruz as a sending rather 
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than a receiving institution. Students applying for j^amlsslon 
to professional schools, especially medicine and law> will undoubtedly 
experience difficulties resulting from the conservative posture 
of graduate professional education. As a partial acconinodation> 
Johnston College students are allowed to elect grades^ a pass-fall 
systenii or written faculty evaluation. Those destined for the "high 
professions*' would be advised to choose the letter grade option 
(Watklns, 1975). 

Whether a single or multlunlt organization^ larger and larger 
niflnbers of students are beginning their lower division work In 
two-year colleges. This In turn could lead to the expansion of upper 
division universities. These developments suggest the increasing 
importance of the relationship of two- and four-year college curricula. 

Trend VIII 

Creation of Upper Qivision or Upper Level Universities 

Upper division or upper level universities represent, at least 
potentially, an organizational solution to the transfer problems 
between the cotmiunlty college and the university. Limited to the 
final half of the baccalaureate and often Including the master's 
degree, these Institutions theoretically eliminate some articulation 
and transfer problems, notably preassoclate In arts degree articulation. 
In areas wtiere this administrative style is developing^ cottmunlty 
colleges carry 100 percent of beginning collegiate students, sending 
on only those completing associate degrees. While this presents 
a comfortable answer on-paper* the major field problems of when 
to begin It and the dividing line between general and specialized 
education are still unsolved. 

Rigidity of the early upper level universities. 1n Florida 
for example* In terms of majors offered, was a primary reason for 
very small enrollments. Vocational Interests of ccnmunlty college 
transfer applicants were apparently underestimated. Practically 
no occupational majors were provided, and as a consequence, there 
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were initially small enrollments for the first group of Post-World 
War 11 upper level institutions. 

This was a<linUtedly the situation at Florida Atlantic University 
which opened 1n 1964 with approximately one-third of the anticipate<l 
enrollment (Wlmberly* 1970), A consistent growth pattern was^ 
however* established with the developinent of new applied baccalaureate 
curricula* special recruitment procedures^ scholarship programs* 
and other corrective measures. T^lve years latere Florida Atlantic 
is thriving with a total enrollment of approximately 7*200* 

Host recently established upper level institutions have Profited 
from these experiences, Minnesota Metropolitan State College 
circumvented similar difficulties by instituting close student 
advisanent and maintaining maximum flexibility. Students once 
admitted are Inmediately assigned to a small orientation group* 
and on a mutual Interest choice basis* are provided a permanent 
counselor-advisor Educational contracts specifying an entire 
baccalaureate program or subcontracts covering only a portion of 
the degree are student initiated and developed. The student Is 
encouraged to think of both off-campus leisure time activities 
and work as learning situations. Conmunity resource people may 
be recruited as guidance professionals. Similar flexibility continues 
through performance assessment examinations which are also student 
Initiated, If the narrative evaluation is not successful* the 
student continues on an in-progress basis (Sweet* 1970), 

While not without problems inherent in its highly flexible 
approaches* Minnesota Metropolitan State College and others like it 
with dispersed faculties and without central campuses* are organized 
to meet the demands of the growing group of nontraditlonal students. 
Instant popularity with that special clientele is assured as long 
as the senior institution continues its flexible stance* 

Time sequencing of a higher education system as a two-plus-two 
pattern is being attempted in the Canadian province of Quebec, 
A new level of education between high school and university was 
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established In 1967 primarily as a result of the Royal Comlsslon 
Report* popularly referred to as the Parent Report named after 
Us chalman^ Alphonse-Mar1e Parent, All secondary school (grade 
11) graduates who desire further education must first enroll In a 
College of General and Vocational Education called C£G£P. These 
comprehensive colleges offer two years of general studies leading 
to the university degree and three years of professional and 
technical education leading directly to work. They also provide 
adult education and are specifically charged with making available 
regional and province*wide retraining and continuing education 
opportunities. With the creation of the CEGEPs* universities 
in Quebec automatically became upper division and graduate Institutions. 

The new organizational pattern is, againi not problem free. 
Shifting in the two-^track CEGEP program from vocational to acadeRiici 
rigidity of prerequisites in certain un1ver$ity majors* and the 
current lack of facilities continue to cause difficulties. 

An upper level university which honors only the academic prepara- 
tion offered by nearby connunity colleges will serve only a portion 
of the transfer applicants. 

Trend IX 

Curricular Diversity in All Types of Institutions 

Increasing curricular diversity primarily in occupational 
course options at both the associate and baccalaureate degree 
levels opens opportunities in semiprofesslonal areas and extends 
the range and depth of others. Articulation is obviously less 
difficult where baccalaureate degrees are developed to build on 
basic course work provided by cotimunity colleges and technical 
institutes. The continuation of vocational-^technical curricula 
which demand more than two collegiate years of training is occurring 
in a host of states. Examples of such cooperative effort are found 
in Colorado (where blocks of 90 hours may transfer)* in Delaware 
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(consortium on occupational teacher educat1on)i in North Carolina, 
New York* Ohio (the Associate of Individualized Study degree), in 
Oklahoma, Oregon* Texas (most recently in law Enforcement), In 
Virginia and Wisconsin (where as In several other states* associate 
In applied or technical arts degree work Is specifically tied to 
baccalaureates)^ 

Special mention should be made of the "Arizona Kigner Education 
Course £<1u1valency Guide" developed In 1974 by the Higher Education 
Coordinating Council* a volunteer* cooperative group of institutional 
representatives. Contained In the *'Gu1de" are separate course 
equivalencies for all public two- and four-year colleges In the state 
for approximately 400 curricula^ the majority of which are classified 
as occupational. Since the senior Institutions In Arizona (although 
to a lesser extent* the University) offer a number of occupational- 
subject baccalaureates* credit transfer In such curricula Is relatively 
diversified. A computerized version of the document will undoubtedly 
replace the Printed edition with the growth of Institutions and 
curri cula. 

Wider understanding of process* mutual respect for Institutional 
missions* and a general direction for articulation and transfer have 
been Important byproducts of the statewide venture In Arizona. 

Expansion and diversification of curriculum in sending Institutions 
unfortunately complete the process of direct and simple course and 
credit acceptance. Unless accompanied by close watch and consistent 
conmunlcatlon* new courses Initiated by cctfimunlty colleges. Particularly 
occupational and Interdisciplinary types » are suspect* Their Presence 
In a community college catalog without thorough justification can 
mean the loss of reputation and diminished opportunities for transfer 
students. Communication between the segti^nts of a higher education 
system Is the key to lasting success. 
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Trend X 



Improved Computer Technology Applied to the Processes of 
Arttculation and Transfer 

As indicated in Trend Hi technological advancement with the 
capabilities of current electronic television* radio* or cathode ray 
tubes* and certain high volurne telephonic devices ntay further 
revolutionize articulation ^nd transfer processes* esp^ially 
aclnission decisions and guidance counseling. An expanded use of 
coRtputerfzed systems such as the SIG! (System of Integrative Guidance 
and Information] developed by the Educational Testing Service could 
Improve secondary and postsecondary articulation in a variety of 
ways. For example: 

1, Computerized record keeping of student data would 
greatly Improve commjnication in terms of inform- 
ation depth* accuracy^ and timing, 

2, School catalogs could be computerized for easy access. 
Increasing the accessibility of comnunity collie and 
technical institute catalogs* for example* would 
broaden the transfer potential of occupational 
curricula, 

3, Computerizing a standardized grade reporting form 
could hasten acceptance. 

4, Services* particularly counseling and advising* would 
be invneasureably stregthened with computerized 
institutional catalogs* information bulletins* and 
other materials. 

Technology today is sufficient to correct the communication lag 
in exchanging information on various articulation activities and 
to account for irregularities now associated with nontraditional 
education. General acceptance of certain basic definitions is necessary* 
however, before organizational decisions can be considered. While 
it is technically possible to program variations in institutional 
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curricula for inmediate exchange* the resulting knowledge would not 
reduce the enonnous complexity of the material so easily and quickly 
distributed. ^.C^rtain aspects of the articulation process could 
be improved* such as counseling* advising* and placement. But 
a<)miss1ons* curricular articulation* and other services and practices 
related in particular to the nontraditional student would probably 
not be helped. 

Experts in the educational application of computer systens 
widely support the expansion of well coordinated data banks. At the 
same time* however* they stress the importance of a continuing dialogue 
between professional educators and experts in automation. Bushnell 
and Allen* for example* conclude that "Only through such a dialogue 
can the educational applications of technology bf> motivated not 
by what is merely efficient and ethically neutral but by what is 
meaningful and good" (1967* p. 238). 

Information on the nubile student is* without doubt* a priority 
need. The developnent of a nationwide infonnatlon linkage has merit 
as a technique to bridge the Information gap. In a growing number 
of transfer applicant cases* particularly In those requesting 
acceptance of nonclassroom learning experiences* the traditional 
transcript is simply inadequate to record the diversity of learning 
experiences now officially available* and to account for other 
components not part of the present system* such as nonpunitive 
grading nomenclature* flexible time sequences* and irregular enrollment 
periods* Information in enough detail to satisfy potential employers 
is in great demand. 

Complex and versatile computer networks are maintained in several 
states. The PLATO network system of the University of Illinois links 
schools and colleges. A multimedia coninunication network developed 
by the Indiana Higher Education Telecommunications System serves 
higher education in the state wi'.h edjcational and public service 
programs. A credit bank is available in New York to individuals 
wishing to consolidate educational units. Sponsored by the Regents of 
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the University of the state of New York, this system is proving to 

be of value in employment <ipp1ications as well as educational situations. 

These examples indicate tha giant strides recently taken by 
comunication technology and suggest that record manageabllityi 
long an embarrassment in higher edui^ation is successfully operating 
for specific purposes such as library systems at regional centers 
across the country. 

On^'y a f^t need be mentioned to glimpse the potential technology 
for serving the itinerant student. These include the Western Data 
Processing Center at UCLA> the New England Education Data System* 
the Phoenix General Eiectric Cenf^r* the MEDLARS system created 
by the National Library of Medicine and other university ^nfonnation 
learning resource centers^ the extensive network of schools Hnked 
through Project TALENT, and the educational consortium* INTER-COH, 
organized about ten years ago by the University uf Michigan, 

The development of the federally-sponsored system of ERIC 
Clearinghouses which feed a constant flow of microfiche abstracts 
Into the master data bank is the most graphic illustration of an 
operiting plan available to serve all classifications of transfer 
students through a nationally-coordinated retrieval system. 

Trend XI 

Greater Attention to Community Colleqe-Hlah School Articulation 

Improvements in articulation relationships between conmunlty 
colleges and high schools are widespread. Examples of relatively 
new concurrent enrollment programs can be found in such widely 
separated states as Hawaii* Illinois* New York* and North Carolina. 
In Florida lOiOOO high school students took advantage of acceleration 
oppc;rtunities provided through a wide variety of programs including 
dual enrollment and advanced placement by examination, and j'^b 
entry. Similarly. California's joint enrolment plan based on 1965 
legislation also permitted up to 15 percent of the state's eleventh- 
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and twelfth^year students to take one or more classes in the nearby 
conwunity college. Both institutions* according to law* collect 
state attendance money. The detail of the financial arrangement 
varies from state to state. 

The strong ttes between high schools and junior colleges 
automatically established with the unified district system tended to 
disappear as independent college districts developed. In mariy areas* 
sinooth curriculari counsel ing^advlstng* and adnissions articulation 
of the district schools relationship were replaced by Impersonal 
policies. This shift* accompanied by a change in attitude often status 
oriented* weakened the relationship. 

Improve \*:jts resulting partially from a recognition of student 

need should be recognized, Conmunlty college and university 

ombudsmen are becoming quite common* and in states where these 

or similar groups sucii as admissions or student personnel officers 

are most closely organized* cofimuni cation with high schools is best. 

Those in search of ideas to enhance this relationship shoo,^ research 

organizations in the following statei>; 

1, California'--the work of college relations 
officers in ai; three segments of the public 
higher education system; 

Z. Florida, Hawaii* and Illinois-activities of 
state ombudsmen organizations; 

3. Georgia— activities of PROBEi a subgroup of 
the Georgia Educational Articulation Comnittee 
that sponsors counselor workshops and regional 
educational fairs primarily fo*^ high schcol 
'Students; 

4, Iowa*s outreach component called "transfer student 
straight talk" and Haryland*s transfer 

booklet series, both works of university 
articulation officers; 

Michigan and ^ash1ngton--11a1son conmittees on 
high school, college relations; 

6, New York— 11 county area cooperation programs 
between high schools and conmunity colleges; 
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7, North Caro1ina--statew1de activities between 
the elementary* secondary and technical 
institute^conmunity college systems; and 

8* Oregon— a roaster list of departmental "transfer 
troubleshooters" or chief advisors furnished 
high schools and conmunity colleges by the 
university system (Kintzer* 1972* pp. 1-3), 

Other cwrmunity college efforts to extend conmunication with 
high schools have been reviewed* The "articulation aides" training 
program at Kiami-Dade Conmunity College (Florida) was reported 
by Smith (1970)* approaches to Improve "articulation downward" 
were described by Lewis (1970)* and the career program articulation 
Plan developed in Los Angeles was outlined by Simonds (1971). 
These suggest that there are almost as mny techniques in articulation 
and transfer as there are high schools* community colleges* and 
technical institutes* 

One of the most enterprising statewide plans for secondary- 
post- secondary articulation is developing in Wisconsin between the 
high school and vocational* technical* and adult education districts. 
Reconmendations of a Joint conmittee issued late in 1974 emphasize 
the importance of departmental action involving all instructors at 
both types of institutions in articulation activities. This Includes 
conmunicatlon networks* inservice workshops* Joint curriculum 
development Projects* and the sharing of res^^urce materials* 
Initially designed to Promote unity of vocational agriculture 
educativU recomnended strategies are being applied to a variety 
of vocational-technical fields* 

Horth Carolina is one of the few states which allocates state 
funds for conmunity college-technical Institute articulation 
activities* In order to qualify* programs must be coordinated with 
locel public school offtcials*^ Examples include subject articulation* 
Joint plsnt utilization and sharing of equipment and material* and 
improvement of public relations at both institutional types* The 
availability of state money is a strortg motivator In launching 
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cooperative articuldtion. 

UNO should begin the articulation process* high schools or 
colleges? Joint efforts are necessary. Contnlttee membership would 
obviously be contingent on the particular process* Admissions officers 
consult with faculty in dealing with credit transfer* subject matter 
specialists deal with curricular articulation* and counselors work 
out orientation programs* Intersegmental meetings at regular 
intervals between high school and cdnnunlty college districts are 
vital to the continuation of colnnl^n1 cation* 

Epilogue 

As higher education systems* both Public and private* determine 
to Improve articulation and transfer relationships* the fundamental 
question Is: What policy and procedural changes are necessary to 
better acconmodate the needs of students who wish to transfer from one 
Institution to another? Other questions must also be addressed: 
1* What policy and procedural adjustments are required 
to place the transfer student on an equitable basis 
with the native student? 
2. What are the roles of state government and regional? 
state* and federal agencies In achieving such 
equltablllty? 

3* What are the roles of specialized associations and 
organizations? 

4. What responsibilities should be retained by the 
institutions? 

5. Nhat techniques can be adopted by both sending and 
receiving Institutions tc assure the itinerant student 
full information concerning the artitulation and 
transfer processi and help him In unclers^.and1ng the 
environment ^n which he hopes to be studying? 
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6. Hovr can competencies other than acadeiic ability be 
realistically measured^ evaluated^ and translated 
into credit systems? 

7. What alternate routes to degrees and certificates 
are worthy of serious consideration? 

8. How can improveroents in interinstitutional and 
interstate cooperation be accomplished? 

The education profession is under heavy pressure to establish 
uniform equal access and opportunity to allow students to pursue 
individual goals in higher education. The transfer ranks high on 
the list of student ^Vpes least adequately accomnodated. The point 
of view taken here is that professional educators employed by 
Institutions are best able to determine how to make such Improvements. 
While statewide guidelines and state agencies are necessary for 
direction and continuity* authority for policy detennlnation and 
implementation should remain with institutions. An articulation 
agreement should be developed as a joint venture involving wide 
participation of educators and noneducators in gocJ faith* cooperation 
among planners of the pact» and ultimately the uncierstanding and 
support of those who work directly with students. 
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